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LECTORIBUS  AMICISQUE 


T is  now  some  years  since  I issued  a part  of  my  “ Collations  and  Notes  ” — not, 
I confess,  from  want  of  material,  but  principally  from  the  fact  that  in  pro- 
portion to  my  desire  to  utilise  spare  time,  so  other  duties  have  arisen  to 
diminish  it. 

I am  now,  however,  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  print  some  notes 
on  Early  Maps,  which  will,  I trust,  be  of  interest  and  value. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  Cartographical  Monuments  held  in  connection  with 
the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  the  various  Geographical  Societies  of  the  world,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  three  early  Maps  of  the  World  ; that  of  the  British  Museum  known  as 
the  Harleian  Map  (Add.  MS.  No.  5413),  that  formerly  known  as  the  Henri  II.  Map, 
at  one  time  belonging  to  M.  Edme  F.  Jomard,  and  which  soon  after  his  death  passed  into  the 
possession  of  my  father,  and  Desceliers’  Map  of  1550  (Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  24,065). 

The  Harleian  and  Desceliers’  Map  of  1550  have  not  heretofore  been  reproduced  as  a whole 
in  facsimile , and  although  M.  E.  F.  Jomard  reproduced  his  map  in  his  great  Atlas  I felt 
that  the  resources  of  modern  science  would  better  render  it  for  purposes  of  study  than  could 
be  done  by  chromo-lithography. 

I therefore  determined  to  obtain  autotype  facsimiles  of  these  three  maps,  being  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  the  approval  and  advice  of  my  friends.  From  the  first  I felt  that  any  issue  of  these  fac- 
similes would  be  of  little  worth  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a note  or  memorandum 
drawing  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Dieppe  School  of  cartography  and  to  the  advances 
made  in  geographical  knowledge  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

My  own  line  of  study  has  run  somewhat  wide  of  this  branch,  and  I knew  that  I could  not 
render  justice  to  the  Maps  which  involve  complete  familiarity  with  what  has  already  been  written, 
coupled  with  a minute  knowledge  of  detail.  I therefore  resolved  to  obtain  the  best  aid  I could 
for  this  work,  and  I congratulate  my  friends  and  myself  in  that  I have  been  able  to  persuade 
Mr.  C.  H.  Coote  (acting  head  of  the  Map  Boom  of  the  British  Museum)  to  undertake  so  laborious 
a task — one  which,  as  will  be  seen,  he  has  assumed  as  a labour  of  love  and  with  which  he  is  so 
completely  familiar. 

CRAWFORD. 
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INTRODUCTION 


MONG  the  numerous  cartographical  treasures  exhibited  at  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Congress  held  in  London  in  August,  1895,  none  attracted 

more  attention  than  the  Harleian  mappemonde  of  circa  1536,  the  Desceliers’ 

mappemonde  of  1546,  formerly  known  as  Jomard’s  Henri  II.  Map,  and  the 
Desceliers’  mappemonde  of  1550.  Herewith  are  placed  before  the  reader  full- 
sized  autotype  reproductions  of  these  three  interesting  monuments  of  geography, 
with  an  amended  account  of  the  originals,  their  derivatives  and  their  position 
in  the  history  of  cartography.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  point  out  that  sixteenth 
century  treasures  of  this  class  are  usually  found  in  great  libraries  under  two  forms,  namely, 
either  that  of  a mappemonde  or  of  a portolano,  each  differing  more  in  form  than  in  sub- 
stance. As  a general  rule  they  are  both  set  forth  on  what  is  known  as  the  projection  in  piano 
with  equidistant  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  these  again  being  intersected  with  numerous 
sets  of  rhumb-lines,  each  converging  upon  a centre  or  a rose  des  vents  as  in  a mariner’s 

compass.  Unlike  a mappemonde  showing  the  whole  world  at  one  view,  the  portolano  is  divided 

up  into  sections  in  the  form  of  an  atlas  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  reference  or  carriage. 
A good  example  of  a portolano  of  the  same  (Dieppe)  school  of  cartography  is  that  of  John 
Rotz  (Jean  Roze)  dedicated  to  our  Henry  VIII.  in  1542  (Brit.  Mus.,  O.R.  Lib.,  20E  IX.).  In 
a portolano , however,  the  sections,  often  surrounded  with  illuminated  borders,  are  generally 
accompanied  by  lunar  tables  and  a typus  orbus  terrarum  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  or  in 
two  hemispheres,  as  in  Rotz. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  originals  of  the  facsimiles  it  will  be  convenient  to  point 
out  that  they  belong  to  a group  of  four  mappemondes  made  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  known 
as  the  Desceliers’  group,  which  I set  forth  in  the  following  order  : — 

A.  The  Harleian  or  anonymous  mappemonde,  probably  by  Desceliers  but  unsigned,  circa 

1536  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  5413),  the  first  facsimile. 

B.  The  original  of  the  second  facsimile  “ Faictes  a Arques  par  [Pierres  Desceliers  presb.], 

1546,”  formerly  known  as  Jomard’s  Henri  II.  Map,  now  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Crawford. 

C.  Another  superb  map  by  Desceliers  (1550)  bearing  a similar  title  to  the  preceding, 

formerly  belonging  to  Cavalière  C.  Negri  of  Turin  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  24,065), 
the  third  facsimile. 

D.  A fourth  example  (1553)  with  a similar  title  to  those  on  B and  C,  which  in  1875 

was  the  property  of  the  Abbé  Sigismond  de  Bubics  of  Vienna. 
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MAPPEMONDES. 


Map  A. 

1536,  circa. — This  fine  parchment  mappemonde  mounted  on  rollers  measures  8ft.  2in. 
x 3ft.  llin.  and  is  graduated  for  latitude  only,  from  the  equator  to  73°  north  and  to  64° 
south.  Near  the  left-hand  border  are  painted  in  colours  the  royal  arms  of  Francis  /.,  and 

those  of  Francis  heir-apparent  as  Dauphin  de  Viennois.  They  are  both  surrounded  with  similar 
unarched  crowns,  the  royal  arms  being  encircled  with  the  chain  and  badge  of  St.  Michael,  while 
those  of  the  Dauphin  are  encircled  with  an  unfinished  and  uncoloured  chain  of  a different 
pattern.  This  last  seems  to  point  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  which  took  place  10th  August, 
1536  [cf.  Anselme,  Histoire  Généalogique,  vol.  i.,  p.  131).  Otherwise  these  arms  are  similar  to 
those  engraved  on  Oronce  Fine’s  large  map  Nova  totius  Galliœ  descript io,  reproduced  by 
Joannes  Andreas  Vavassor  dictus  Vadagninus  fecit  1536,  Venetiis.  Near  the  right-hand  border 
the  royal  arms  of  the  king,  this  time  with  an  arched  crown,  are  set  in  the  middle  of  a rose 
des  vents.  In  the  presence  of  our  excellent  facsimile  of  this  mappemonde , the  earliest  example 
of  the  Dieppe  school  of  cartography,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  drawing  attention  to  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  points  of  geographical  interest  contained  in  it. 

If  we  except  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  interpolate  a few  of  the  imperfectly 
understood  results  of  Jacques  Cartier’s  first  (and  perhaps  second)  voyage  to  Canada,  1534-6,  the 
latest  material  used  by  its  author  for  laying  down  the  North  Atlantic  coast  line  was  mainly 
Hieronomo  Verrazano’s  chart  of  1529.  This  is  proved  by  the  curious  survival  of  the  mysterious 
Western  or  Indian  Sea  (perhaps  Pamlico  Sound)  derived  from  his  brother,  Giovanni  Verrazano’s, 
exploration  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  known  as  North  Carolina  in  1524.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  expedition  started  from  Dieppe.  Hieronomo  Verrazano’s  account,  as  preserved  on  his 
chart,  of  the  isthmus  dividing  the  Indian  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  reads  : “ Da  questa  mare  orientale 
si  vede  il  mare  occidentale  ; sono  six  miglia  di  terra  infra  l’uno  et  altro.”  “ From  this  Eastern 
Sea  (the  Atlantic)  one  beholds  the  Western  Sea;  there  are  six  miles  of  land  between  them.” 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  well-known  sea  of  Verrazano  reproduced  upon  Map  A,  and  the 
later  map  by  Michael  Locke  in  1582.  The  isthmus  on  the  former  map  is,  however,  intersected 
by  the  “ R.  de  St.  Helene.”  The  mysterious  “ ye  de  St.  Jeh  ” near  Cape  Breton  is  apparently  a 
survival  and  displacement  of  the  “ ye  de  Jiïa  estevez  ” (Gomez)  of  the  Visconti  de  Maggiola 
map  of  1527.  Oddly  enough  the  old  Ptolemaic  “ Catagara  ” usually  looked  for  in  the  East 
Indies  is  found  on  Map  A,  located  on  the  unexplored  coast  of  Chili,  in  South  America.  We 
also  observe  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  map  the  curious  duplication  of  the 
“ Messico  ” of  Fernando  Cortez,  associated  with  the  “ Camul  ” of  Marco  Polo,  bk.  i.,  cap.  xli. 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  survivals  of  the  old  notion  of  the  New  World  forming  part  of  Asia, 
first  started  by  Joh.  Ruysch  in  Ptolemy’s  Cosmographia  of  1507  and  perpetuated  in  France 
by  Oronce  Fine  in  his  double  cordiform  map  of  1531. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  writer  to  draw  attention  to  Map  A,  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
the  hydrographer.  He  writes  : “ I have  a VIS.  in  my  possession  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks , 
which  from  internal  evidence  is  unquestionably  earlier  than  Thevet,  1575.  . . . The  very 
curious  MS.  here  mentioned  is  painted  on  parchment  with  the  dauphin’s  arms  ; it  contains 
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much  lost  knowledge.  ...  I have  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  part  of  this  curious  MS.,  which 
belonged  to  Lord  Oxford’s  collection,  as  I was  informed  by  my  much-lamented  friend,  Dr- 
Solander,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,”  (p.  4)  Memoir  concerning  the  Chagos  and  adjacent 
Islands  : London,  1786,  4to.  Dalrymple  reproduced  and  engraved  the  S.E.  portion  of  this  map  in 
1787  on  a somewhat  reduced  scale,  but  afterwards  in  1790  he  added  to  the  plate  some  further 
particulars  of  the  history  of  the  map  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

As  is  well  known,  Dalrymple,  noticing  the  accidental  similarity  of  some  of  the  names  on  the 
map  with  those  given  by  Captain  Cook  to  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland  which  he 
discovered  in  the  Endeavour , was,  through  jealousy,  mean  enough  to  insinuate  that  Cook, 
who  had  been  so  successful  in  his  discoveries,  might  have  been  led  thereto  by  an  acquaintance 
with  this  pre-existent  map.  The  unworthy  insinuation  afterwards  met  with  a sensible  refutation 
from  the  pen  of  a Frenchman,  M.  Frédéric  Metz,  in  1805.  It  would  appear  that  in  1790  Map  A 
was  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  remains  as  Add.  MS. 
5413.  Mr.  R.  H.  Major’s  account  of  this  map  and  his  reproduction  of  the  “Java  la  Grande” 
portion  of  it  in  his  Early  Voyages  to  Terra  Australis,  1859,  p.  27,  are  too  well  known  to 
repeat  here.  Of  late  years  opinion  has  varied  considerably  among  map  experts  as  to  the 
approximate  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  map,  which  has  often  been  confounded  with  Map  B. 
Major  in  1873  “thought  the  so-called  Dauphin  map  (A)  might  be  possibly  carried  as  far  back 
as  1530”  (A rch æologia,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  237);  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  on  the  other  hand,  while  con- 
founding it  with  the  “ Jomard”  map  (B),  assigns  to  it  the  date  of  155  (?)  {New  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  1886,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  85  and  89).  One  of  the  most  dismal  results  of  this  last  specimen 
of  confusion  has  been  the  almost  complete  stultification  of  an  otherwise  able  paper  by  Dr.  S. 
E.  Dawson  on  the  Cabot  Voyages  in  the  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  81,  82, 
1894. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  H.  Harrisse’s  latest  account  of  the  map.  He  writes  : “ This  is 
simply  the  map  described  in  our  Jean  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Paris,  1882,  as  the  Mappemonde 
Harleyenne  under  the  date  of  1542.  It  is  unquestionably  a Dieppe  map  of  the  school  of  Pierre 
Desceliers,  but  not  the  work  of  that  skilful  cartographer,  as  all  his  cartographical  productions 
which  have  reached  us  are  duly  signed  by  him  and  dated,  whilst  the  present,  although  of  an 
important  character,  is  anonymous  ” ( Discovery  of  North  America,  1892,  p.  647).  It  will  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Harrisse  here  places  it  among  his  “doubtful  maps”  under  the  date  of  1533, 
while  on  p.  264,  following  Mr.  Major’s  mode  of  expression,  he  writes  : “ We  presume  that  some 
of  his  (Desceliers’)  cartographical  productions  may  date  as  far  back  as  1536.”  If  the  anonymity 
of  Map  A is  the  only  argument  that  can  be  adduced  against  its  being  ascribed  to  Desceliers, 
we  venture  to  point  out  that  the  same  argument  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  original  of  our 
facsimile  B down  to  1882 — or  shall  we  say  1877  ? — when  it  was  discovered  to  be  by  Desceliers 
and  dated  1546.  Mr.  Harrisse’s  happy  admission  that  Map  A is  unquestionably  a Dieppe  map 
of  the  school  of  Pierre  Desceliers  only  serves  to  confirm  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  Dieppese  school  of  cartography  is  also  the  handiwork  of  Pierre  Desceliers. 
The  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  identity  of  scale  of  both  maps  and  the  delineations  of  the 
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lines  of  their  middle  portions,  extending  from  the  Orinoco  eastward  to  “Java  la  Grande,”  with  their 
almost  identical  geographical  nomenclatures. 

We  have  already  seen  the  importance  attached  to  the  Harleian  mappemonde  more  than  a 
century  ago,  before  it  found  its  permanent  home  within  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum  in  1790. 
The  revival  of  interest  in  its  history  and  use  in  our  day  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  as 
contained  in  his  Early  Voyages  to  Terra  Australis  (Hakluyt  Society),  1859.  The  perennial  interest 
attached  to  the  map  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  a few  years  since  the  southern  half  of  it  was 
reproduced  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  Sydney,  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  reproduction  of  the  map  will  meet  the  desires  and 
requirements  of  scholars  in  both  hemispheres  as  long  as  any  interest  survives  in  the  original 
and  its  history. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  on  the  mappemonde  which  has  always  exercised  a fascination  over 
writers  upon  early  Australian  discovery  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Southern  Continent 
called  “Java  la  Grande,”  separated  from  what  is  called  “ Jave”  proper  by  a narrow  strait  or  river. 
This  feature,  also  to  be  observed  on  its  three  later  derivatives,  now  known  to  be  by  Desceliers,  has 
been  thought  to  indicate  an  early  discovery  of  Australia  by  the  Portuguese,  derived  from  one 
common  authority  not  yet  discovered.  Whatever  this  may  indicate  with  respect  to  “ Jave  ” and 
the  chain  of  islands  extending  eastward  to  Timor  Laut  and  beyond,  their  delineation  was  certainly 
derived  from  Portuguese  sources,  several  of  the  principal  names  on  Java  being  found  in  the 
portolano  drawn  by  Francis  Rodriguez,  circa  1511-13,  cf  Viscount  Santarem  (Barros  y Souza’s) 
Atlas  à F Histoire  delà  cosmographie  et  de  la  Cartographie  pendant  le  Moyen  Age , 1849,  fol.  84, 
and  Geo.  Collingridge,  Discovery  of  Australia,  Sydney,  1895,  4to,  p.  116. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  names  derived  from  the  Rodriguez  portolano  is  “ Pallun- 
bam  ” (Paliboan-Ratoe),  located  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  known  as  Wynkoops  Bay  at  the  south- 
west end  of  Java  proper.  In  fact  the  coastline  from  this  place  to  “ R.  Grande”  placed  on  the 
mappemonde  at  the  west  end  of  Java  represents  no  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  is  a longitudinally  misplaced  portion  of  the  south  coast  of  Java.  With  reference 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  this  coast  line  below  the  river  or  strait  on  “Java  la  Grande  ” we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  what  it  is  intended  to  indicate  upon  this  mappemonde  when  we  come  to  compare 
it  wfith  the  second  facsimile  of  1546. 


Map  B. 

Pierre  Desceliers ’ mappemonde  of  1546. — The  original  of  this  facsimile,  now  mounted 
on  rollers  and  somewhat  darkened  by  age  and  exposure  to  our  variable  climate,  measures 
8ft.  2in.  x 4ft.  l£in.  It  is  graduated  for  latitude  from  the  equator  to  80c  40'  north  and  to 
62  50'  south  ; also  for  longitude  from  Ferro  in  the  Canaries  with  a lacuna  in  the  Pacific  between 

21 1 and  272°  W.  longitude,  unknown  to  the  French  at  this  period. 

Between  the  “ Destroit  de  Magellan  ” and  “ Java  la  Grande  ” will  be  observed  the  Great 
Southern  Continent  described  as  “ La  Terre  Australie  : [s«c]  non  du  tout  descouverte,”  a feature 
omitted  in  its  earlier  prototype  of  1536,  circa.  It  has  been  thought  that  a revised  and  corrected 
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account  of  the  original  of  this  facsimile  would  not  be  without  interest  and  use  at  the  present  time, 
as  next  to  its  prototype,  there  is  no  sixteenth  century  map  of  this  school  of  cartography  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  mystification  and  misapprehension  as  Desceliers’  mappemonde  of  154G. 

In  1862  M.  E.  F.  Jomard  published  his  well-known  Atlas  des  Monuments  de  la  Géographie,  fol.  ; 
his  posthumous  Introduction  to  the  same  was  afterwards  published  in  1879,  8vo,  by  E.  Cortambert, 
his  amiable  successor  as  Conservateur  du  Cabinet  des  Collections  Géographiques  de  la  Bibliothèque 
Nationale,  Paris.  As  is  also  well  known,  one  of  the  reproductions  in  this  atlas  (plate  xix.  1-6)  is 
described  by  Jomard  as  “Mappemonde  peinte  sur  parchemin  par  ordre  de  Henri  II.  Roi  de  France.” 
What  apparently  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  this  world  map  on  parchment  was  once  Jomard’s  own 
property,  and  is  identical  with  the  original  of  our  facsimile.  It  would  appear  that  as  recently  as 
three  years  ago  it  was  held  by  a French  author  of  undoubted  ability  and  eminence  that  it  was  still 
to  be  found  in  France  ; cf.  A.  Rainaud,  Le  Continent  Austral,  hypothèses  et  découvertes,  Paris,  1893, 
pp.  288-90. 

Upon  this  point  M.  Rainaud  appears  to  have  accepted  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Major’s  statements 
as  contained  in  the  Archœologia,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  235,  1873,  without  further  inquiry  and  correction 
from  his  later  writings.  The  earliest  writer  of  any  eminence  who  examined  the  original  was 
D’Avezac.  He  wrote  : “Le  possesseur  (Jomard)  supposait  que  ce  beau  travail  avait  été  exécuté 
vers  1550,  par  ordre  du  roi  de  France  Henri  II.  ; mais  un  examen  plus  attentif  a fait  remarquer,  sur 
l'emplacement  du  Canada,  une  miniature  caractéristique  d’après  laquelle  nulle  autre  date  ne  peut 
être  admise  que  l’année  1542,  sous  le  régné  de  François  1er’’  ( Bulletin  de  l'Académie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  p.  7,  30  Août,  1867). 

The  only  writer  of  our  day  who  succeeded  in  describing  this  interesting  map  with  any  degree 
of  intelligence  or  sound  learning  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl  in  his  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Maine, 
Portland  (U.S.),  1869.  Apparently  it  was  only  known  to  him,  as  to  many  subsequent  writers  in 
France  and  America,  through  Jomard’s  well-known  coloured  facsimile  to  be  found  in  his  Atlas. 
Kohl  writes  : “The  map  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  but  also  one  of  the  most  exact  and 
trustworthy  pictures  of  the  world  which  we  have  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  gives 
accurately  all  that  was  known  of  the  world  in  1543,  especially  of  the  ocean,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
coasts  of  different  countries.  It  is  a sea  chart,  and  contains  very  few  of  the  geographical  features  of 
the  interior  of  the  countries,  except  in  Europe  ; supplying  their  place  with  portraits  of  kings,  pictures 
of  the  natives,  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  countries,  the  trees,  animals,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  The  author  of  the  map  must  have  been  a well-instructed,  intelligent  and  conscientious 
man,”  p.  351.  This  at  once  brings  us  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  authorship  of  the  map, 
for  which  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  H.  Harrisse’s  Jean  et  Sébastian  Cabot,  leur  origine  et  leurs  voyages,  etc., 
Paris,  1882.  He  writes  : “ L’original  de  cette  belle  carte  appartenait  à Monsieur  Jomard  mis  en  vente 
avec  sa  bibliothèque,  le  4 Avril,  1864,  sur  la  mise  à prix  de  2000  francs,  on  le  retira  faute  d’enchères. 
Il  se  trouve  aujourd’hui  dans  la  collection  de  M.  le  comte  de  Crawford  et  Balcarres,”  p.  210.  It  will 
be  observed  that  up  to  this  time  Mr.  Harrisse  only  knew  the  location  of  the  original  map.  However, 
in  a later  passage  he  writes  : “ Ce  qui  précède  était  écrit,  presque  sous  presse,  lorsque,  une  note  obli- 
geante de  M.  le  comte  de  Crawford  et  Balcarres,  l’heureux  possesseur  de  cette  belle  carte,  est  venu 
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dissiper  nos  incertitudes.  Il  y est  dit  que  M.  Major,  conservateur  des  cartes  géographiques  du 
British  Museum,  à eu  l’habileté  de  déchiffrer  la  légende  suivante,  qui  avait  échappé  à Jomard  et  à M. 
d’Avezac  ...”  [to  this  is  added  a footnote  quotation  from  a letter  of  the  late  Earl].  “ In  the  top 
left-hand  corner  (near  Japan)  is  that  almost  obliterated  inscription  which  was  made  out  by  Mr. 
Maj  or;  Faictes  à Arques  par  Pierre  Desceliers,  presbre  1546  ” (Harrisse,  op.  cit.,  p.  216). 

These  passages  I have  quoted  from  Mr.  Harrisse  afterwards  appeared  in  English  in  Mr.  Justin 
Wiusor’s  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  (Camb.,  Mass.,  1884,  p.  26),  and  in  the  same 
author’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  oj  America , 1886,  vol.  iv.,  p.  83. 

It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  assume  that  the  first  announcement  of  this  discovery  was 
made  by  Mr.  Harrisse  in  1882.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  was  first  recorded  from  a British  Museum 
report  by  Mr.  Major  in  the  Academy , 18th  May,  1878,  p.  439. 

The  discovery  came  about  in  this  wise.  The  late  Earl  of  Crawford,  with  his  well-remembered 
courtesy  and  desire  to  encourage  research,  not  long  after  his  acquisition  of  this  mappemonde,  was 
good  enough  to  entrust  it  to  the  British  Museum  authorities  with  a view  of  having  it  reproduced  by 
photography  the  full  size  of  the  original.  A copy  of  this  is  still  preserved  in  the  Museum,  and  was 
exhibited  there  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  International  Geographical  Congress,  1895  (vide 
Catalogue  of  Exhibits,  p.  149,  No.  10).  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  intervals  Lord 
Crawford’s  map  was  deposited  in  the  Museum  from  October,  1876,  to  December,  1878. 

During  this  period  the  three  now  well-known  Desceliers’  maps,  along  with  their  earlier  anony- 
mous prototype,  the  Harleian  Map  A,  circa  1536,  were  decidedly  “in  the  air,”  and  for  the  first, 
and  probably  the  last  time  in  their  history  were  to  be  seen  within  the  Museum  walls. 

Early  in  August,  1877,  the  photographing  of  Lord  Crawford’s  map  for  the  British  Museum  was 
completed  in  eighteen  sections.  It  was  while  comparing  these  sections  with  the  original  in  the  Map 
Room  that  the  writer  of  these  lines,  on  a certain  bright  afternoon  in  that  month,  first  detected  traces 
of  the  almost  obliterated  inscription  on  the  map,  which,  by  some  curious  fatality,  not  only  escaped 
the  notice  of  its  former  owner  Jomard,  but  also  D’Avezac  and  others.  We  were  not  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  disclosure  of  this  little  arcanum,  as  by  comparing  it  with  the  three  others  of  the 
group  we  felt  certain  from  the  internal  evidence  of  each  that  they  were  not  only  from  the  same 
school  of  cartography,  but  that  they  were  executed  by  the  same  hand,  i.e.,  Desceliers’. 

The  following  day  the  writer  drew  Mr.  Major’s  attention  to  the  map,  who,  as  his  then  chief,  at 
once  confirmed  the  discovery  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  inscription.  Thus  I am  now  in  the 
interests  of  accuracy  permitted  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Major’s  deciphering  of  the  legend,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Harrisse  and  others,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  official  sense  of  quifacit  per  aliumfacit  per 
se.  For  this  permission  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  present  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  kindly 
entrusted  to  me  the  pleasant  task  of  writing  this  amended  account  of  his  cartographical  treasure. 

Of  Desceliers’  personal  history  little  is  known  beyond  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
two  earliest  chroniclers  of  Dieppe,  Asseline  and  Desmarquets.  The  former,  who  wrote  about  1682, 
says  : “ Pour  ce  qui  est  des  cartes  marines,  je  diray  avec  M.  Dablon  que  le  sieur  Pierre  des  Cheliers, 
prestre  à Arques  a eu  la  gloire  d’avoir  este  le  premier  qui  en  fait  en  France.  Aussi  estoit  il  un  si 
habile  géographe  et  astronome  qu’il  fit  une  sphère  plate  représentant  toutes  les  parties  du  monde.” 
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Antiquités  et  chroniques  de  la  ville  de  Dieppe,  éditées  par  M.  Michel  Hardy,  etc..  Dieppe,  1874,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  325..  This  sphere  and  earth  globe  yet  remain  to  be  discovered  and  identified.  F.  A. 
Desmarquets  : “ Le  premier  qui  ait  cultivé  cette  science  avec  succès  et  qui  lui  ait  donné  les 
principes  qui  l’ont  fait  parvenir  au  point  de  perfection  où  elle  est  aujourd’hui  c’est  Desceliers.  Ce 
grand  homme  né  dans  Dieppe,  vers  1440,  était  doué  de  ce  génie  qui  a la  force  de  lever  le  voile  dont 
la  nature  se  couvre  pour  cacher  ses  secrets.”  Mémoires  Chronologiques  pour  servir  à T Histoire  de 
Dieppe , Paris,  1785,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1.  All  subsequent  writers  (chiefly  Norman)  who  mention 
Desceliers  follow  these  two  chroniclers  with  more  or  less  exactitude,  ofttimes  with  curious  re- 
sults even  in  our  day.  This  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  Desmarquets’  erroneous  assertion  that 
Desceliers  was  born  in  1440,  which  would  have  made  him  113  years  of  age  when  he  executed  his 
mappemonde  of  1553  ! This  unfounded  assertion  was  for  a time  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Major  in  his 
Life  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  London,  1868,  pp.  407-8. 

Mr.  Major’s  trump  card,  however,  upon  this  occasion  was  Desceliers’  mappemonde  of  1550. 
The  story  was  once  more  revived  by  Captain  Gambier  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  January, 
1894,  but  was  again  refuted  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  for  March,  1894.  On  the  last  occasion 
the  evidence  of  the  three  mappemondes  of  Desceliers  of  1546,  1550  and  1553  was  used  with 
great  effect  by  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
finally  disposed  of  the  myth  of  Desceliers  being  born  in  1440  as  alleged  by  Desmarquets.  Beyond 
the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions  upon  Desceliers’  maps  the  only  reliable  piece  of  evidence  extant 
relating  to  Desceliers  and  his  family  wras  unearthed  by  M.  Charles  de  Robillard  de  Beaurepaire 
in  a “Decret  des  biens  d’Audou  Deschelliers,  1547  ” (Arch,  de  la  Seine-Inférieure  ; Fous  de  Collégiale 
de  Charlemesnil) — “Mention  (en  1537)  d’un  nommé  Mr.  Pierre  Deschelliers,  prêtre,  demeurant  à 
Arques,  ayant  pour  frères,  Audou  Deschelliers,  arbalétrier,  qui  s’était  retiré  d’Arques  à la  ville 
françoise  de  Grâce  (Le  Havre)  ; Nicolas  Deschelliers,  qui  laissa  une  veuve  nommée  Marguerite, 
et  pour  sœur  Perrette  Deschelliers.”  Mémoires  de  la  Société  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie, 
Paris,  1870,  4to,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  330. 

We  have  already  seen  Dr.  Kohl’s  high  estimate  of  our  mappemonde  of  1546  and  its  author  ; it 
remains  to  point  out  several  points  of  interest  on  the  map  itself.  Upon  turning  to  the  portion 
depicting  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  wre  observe  at  once  a great  improvement  upon  the 
earlier  map  of  1536,  which  last  only  showed  Cartier’s  first  (and  perhaps  second)  voyage,  1534-36.  On 
our  mappemonde  of  1546  is  to  be  observed  “Monsieur  de  Roberval,”  commander  of  the  expedition 
to  Canada  in  1542,  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  country  at  the  head  of  his  troop  of 
French  soldiers.  These  details,  however,  more  properly  belong  to  a history  of  Canada.  Owing 
to  the  marked  difference  between  the  two  maps  as  to  the  coast  line  and  nomenclature  of  the 
United  States  and  Nova  Scotia  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  these  two  maps  were 
executed  by  two  different  mapmakers.  A comparison  of  the  inner  portions  of  the  two  maps 
will  prove  that  this  is  an  error  and  that  they  were  made  by  the  same  draughtsman.  The 
pictures  on  the  maps  may,  however,  have  been  drawn  by  different  hands. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  historical  representations  to  be  observed  on  the  South  American 
coast  on  our  second  facsimile  is  the  Conquest  of  Peru  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1531,  but  the 
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descent  of  the  river  Amazon  by  Francisco  de  Orellana  early  in  1540  is  apparently  unknown. 
Another  is  a picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  as  narrated  by 
Vespucci  in  his  third  voyage.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  remarkably  advanced 
delineation  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  a feature  not  usually  met  with  even  in  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  charts  until  after  the  appearance  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  MS.  map  of  Guiana  in 
1596,  and  a similar  map  engraved  by  Jodocus  Houdius  in  1599.  This  feature  of  ' the  Orinoco 
delta  is  almost  identical  in  both  our  facsimiles,  as  is  also  the  coast  of  Guiana  to  the  Amazon 
and  beyond.  In  the  facsimile  before  us  we  note  in  passing  : “ R,  Doulce,”  “ fresh-water  river,” 
the  main  eastern  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  “Terra  playne,”  the  “lowland”  near  Barima  Point; 
and  “ R.  de  la  barque,”  “ the  channel  for  boats,”  running  inland  from  the  coast  to  the  Barima 
river.  Raleigh  in  his  first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  1594,  mentions  the  nation  of 
the  Ewaipauoma,  “whose  heads  appeare  not  above  their  shoulders”  (Hakluyt,  Voyages,  1599, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  652).  They  are  thus  depicted  on  the  rare  map  of  Houdius  previously  mentioned. 
On  our  facsimile  they  will  be  found,  not  in  South  America,  but  in  North-eastern  Asia  near 
Cathay,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Mandeville. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  south-east  portion  of  our  facsimile,  k will  be 
observed  that  the  earlier  Harleian  mappemonde  name  of  “ Jave  ” is  here  expanded  into  “ Java 
petite,”  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  this  series  of  mappemondes  “Java  la  Grande”  is  joined 
on  to  the  great  antarctic  continent,  which  bears  the  inscription  “ La  terre  Australie  non  du 
tout  descourerte .”  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  west  end  of  the  “Jave”  of  the  Harleian 
mappemonde  really  represents  the  commencement  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Java  proper  and 
not  North-western  Australia  ; it  therefore  follows  that  the  same  demonstration  holds  good 
with  reference  to  the  “ Java  petite  ” of  the  later  Desceliers’  mappemondes.  Again,  if  it  were 
the  cartographer’s  intention  that  the  coast  line  of  “Java  la  Grande”  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  “Jave”  or  “Java  petite,”  it  follows  that  we  have  here,  not  the  west 
coast  of  Australia,  but  a further  misplaced  prolongation  of  the  south  coast  of  Java  intersected 
only  by  the  R.  Grande. 

Now  according  to  modern  ideas,  usually  more  guardedly  implied  than  openly  expressed,  not 
only  are  we  expected  to  maintain  that  by  “ Java  la  Grande  ” Australia  is  really  meant,  but  we  are  to 
regard  the  “ R.  Grande”  as  something  more  than  a river  in  Java.  Mr.  G.  Collingridge,  in  his 
comparison  between  the  Harleian  and  Desceliers’  mappemondes  of  1536  and  1550,  thus  describes  the 
R.  Grande  : “ The  channel  marked  between  Java  and  Australia  [sic]  is  evidently  a concession  due  to 
the  fact  that  a passage  was  known  to  exist.  The  channel  which  is  left  white  in  the  [Harleian] 
chart  we  are  describing,  is  painted  over  in  the  1550  specimen,  as  if  it  were  blocked,  and  two  men 
[agriculturists]  are  represented  with  pick  and  shovel  as  if  in  the  act  of  cutting  it  open.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  in  both  maps  the  silhouette  of  the  landscape  in  this  part  defines  the  real  south  shore  of 
Java”  ( op . cit.,  p.  173).  As  presented  to  us  in  this  manner,  the  channel  or  passage  of  the  “ R. 
Grande  ” on  all  the  Desceliers’  mappemondes  will  only  admit  of  one  interpretation,  namely,  that  of 
being  a rudimentary  Timor  Sea.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  Antipodean  friend, 
we  prefer  to  stand  by  the  “ R.  Grande”  as  a river  on  the  south  coast  of  Java,  which,  with  the 
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adjacent  “ye  de  Lame,”  is  curiously  like  the  delta  of  the  Chitando  inlet  and  its  outlying  island  of 
Kambangan.  It  is  now  considerably  more  than  a century  since  Alex.  Dalrymple,  the  hydrographer, 
first  saw  a fancied  resemblance  between  the  east  coast  of  “ Java  la  Grande  ” of  the  Harleian  mappe- 
monde and  the  east  coast  of  Australia  of  Cook.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  since  by 
R.  H.  Major  and  those  who  have  followed  him  down  to  our  day,  little  or  nothing  has  been  adduced, 
either  from  the  history  of  maritime  discovery  or  comparative  cartography,  to  prove  that  this  earlier 
view  was  anything  more  than  a probable  hypothesis.  That  this  east  coast  line  on  the  Harleian  and 
Desceliers’  mappemondes  is  derived,  either  directly  or  otherwise,  from  Spanish  or  Portuguese  charts 
of  Australia,  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Spanish  portolano  of  Diego  Homem  (1558) 
and  the  Portuguese  portolano  of  Fern.  Vaz.  Dourado  (1571)  no  trace  of  an  antarctic  continent  or 
Australia  is  to  be  found  in  either  of  them.  There  is,  however,  to  be  observed  on  the  latter  a 
coast  line  extending  eastward  from  the  Moluccas,  but  this  undoubtedly  refers  to  New  Guinea  and 
not  to  Australia. 

If  we  except  a doubtful  claim  set  up  on  behalf  of  Guillaume  le  Testu  by  M.  A.  Rainaud  ( op . 
cit. , p.  291),  French  writers  do  not  even  claim  for  their  compatriots  the  priority  of  discovery  in  the 
south  sea  of  Java.  Mr.  E.  Delmar  Morgan  writes  : “ No  proofs  have  hitherto  been  adduced  of  any 
French  discovery  of  Australia  in  the  sixteenth  century  except  the  [earliest  MS.]  maps  mentioned 
above.”  He  also  points  out  the  mutually  destructive  theories  of  the  various  writers  upon  Australia 
respecting  “ C.  Fremoso  ” at  the  eastern  extremity  of  “Java  la  Grande  ” on  these  mappemondes. 
“ One  is  that  the  point  of  land  here  represented  is  part  of  New  Zealand,  the  northern  island  being  in 
the  same  latitude  ; another — that  the  Spaniards  gave  by  analogy  to  this  coast  the  same  shape  as 
South  America,  where  a cape  or  river  Fermosa  also  occurs  ; a third  suggestion  is  that  this 
promontory  is  Tasmania,  pushed  up  to  the  east  coast”  [of  Australia].  ( Remarks  on  the  Earl// 

Discovery  of  Australia , 1891,  pp.  6-12.)  The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  being  derived  from  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  maps,  known  or  unknown,  the  “ Jave  ” or  “ Java  la  Grande  ” portions  of  the  Desceliers’ 
mappemondes  are  more  or  less  archaic  and  retrograde.  This  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  any 
indication  of  New  Guinea  beyond  the  mention  of  the  inscription  “ Las  Papuas,”  or  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  Earth  by  the  Spaniards,  1519-22.  This  last  is  shown  by  the 
complete  blocking  of  this  route  south  of  Timor  by  merging  “ Jave  ” or  “ Java  la  Grande  ” into  tire 
great  southern  continent. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  three  facsimiles  now  presented,  together  with  their  later  derivative, 
serves  to  show  that  Desceliers’  geographical  knowledge  of  the  southern  hemisphere  really  terminated 
on  the  south  coast  of  Java  ; beyond  this  limit  we  enter  with  him  into  the  regions  of  speculative  fancy 
or  ingenious  hypothesis.  In  his  attempt  to  co-ordinate  these  incongruous  elements  of  fact  and 
fiction  Desceliers  was  evidently  guided  by  his  compatriot  Oronce  Fine’s  Nova  et  integra  Universi 
orhis  descriptio  of  1531.  On  this  we  find  “ Bresille  Regio”  and  the  following  legend,  “Terra 
Australis  Recenter  inventa  sed  nondum  plene  cognita.”  These  are  doubtless  the  original  sources  of 
Desceliers’  “ Baye  Brasille  ” and  the  “ La  Terre  Australie  non  du  tout  descouverte  ” of  his 
mappemonde  of  1546. 
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Map  C. 

Desceliers ’ mappemonde , 1550  (Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  24,065). — This  interesting  parchment 
mappemonde,  the  most  ornate  of  the  whole  series,  in  reality  only  measures  7ft.  2in.  x 
4ft.  5iu.  ; its  original  dimensions  being  augmented  by  modern  parchment  margins  attached  to 

its  upper  and  lower  rollers.  It  is,  however,  on  the  same  projection  and  scale  as  the  two 

earlier  maps,  A and  B,  with  both  ends  somewhat  truncated.  It  is  graduated  from  the  equator 

to  84°  30'  N.  latitude  and  to  62°  30'  S.  latitude  ; for  longitude,  from  Ferro,  with  a lacuna  in 

the  Pacific  between  270°  and  175°  30'  including  the  east  end  of  Java  (la  Grande). 

This  mappemonde  was  discovered  at  Padua  in  1847  by  M.  C.  A.  de  Challaye,  wdiile  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Cavalière  Christoforo  Negri,  who  at  this  period  held  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  at  Padua.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  secure  this  document 
for  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Paris,  it  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  March, 
1861.  In  the  meantime,  however,  this  map  wTas  described  in  a curiously  minute  fashion  by 
M.  de  Challaye  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Société  des  A ntiquaires  de  T Ouest,  Poitiers,  1852,  pp.  343-50. 

In  the  south-w'est  corner  of  the  map  will  be  seen  the  arms  of  France,  thus  described  by 
M.  de  Challaye  : “ Trois  fleurs  de  lis  d’or  en  champ  d’azur,  surmontées  de  la  couronne  royale 
et  entourées  des  colliers  royaux.” 

In  the  south-east  corner  the  arms  of  Anne  de  Montmorency,  High  Constable  or  Marshal  of 
France.  “ D’or  à une  croix  de  gueules,  cantonée  de  seize  alérions  d’azur  ; l’écu  surmonté  d’une 
couronne  de  Marquis,  posé  sur  l’epée  de  connétable  et  entouré  du  collier  de  l’ordre  de  Saint  Michel.” 

Below'  this  will  be  found  in  a cartouche  the  following  inscription,  w’ritten  in  blue  and  capitals  : — 

Faicte  a Arques. 

Par  : Pierres  Desceliers. 

PBRE  : L’an  : 1550. 

In  the  north-east  corner  the  arms  of  Claude  d’Annebaut  (at  one  time  thought  to  be  those 
of  Tourbault),  created  Admiral  of  France,  5th  Feb.,  1543.  “De  gueules  à une  croix  de  vair,  l’écu 
posé  sur  une  ancre  ” (De  Challaye,  op.  cit.,  p.  344). 

In  the  north-w'est  corner  will  be  observed  a blank  shield  without  arms. 

The  new'  geographical  features  to  be  observed  in  the  North  American  portion  of  the  map  are 
those  of  “ Terre  Neufe  ” and  “ Terre  du  Laborador.”  . . . The  coast  lines  and  names  of 

Newfoundland  coincide  wfith  those  given  on  the  contemporary  Nicolas  Yallard  portolano  of 
1547.  Prince  Edward  Island  (the  S.  Juan  of  the  Cabots)  is  here  given  us  “Ye  des  arenes.” 

The  “ R.  doulce  ” (Hamilton  inlet)  in  Labrador,  with  its  first  half-dozen  names  “ C.  de  malvas,” 
etc.,  are,  however,  taken  from  the  “ rio  duce,”  etc.,  of  Seb.  Cabot’s  map  of  1544.  On  the  north  coast 
of  South  America  wTe  observe,  for  the  first  time  on  the  Desceliers’  maps,  the  delineation  of  the 
R.  Amazon  ; from  an  erasure  of  a former  unbroken  coast  line  wre  observe  that  this  river  w'as  added 
after  the  completion  of  this  portion  of  the  map. 

With  the  exception  of  their  beautifully  coloured  pictures,  the  outlines  of  the  old-world  portions 
of  the  map  are  similar  to  those  of  our  first  tw’o  facsimiles  ; we  note  how'ever  in  passing,  that  of 
the  “ Ew'aiponoma  w'hose  heads  appeare  not  above  their  shoulders,”  one  of  them  has  migrated  to 
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Central  Africa,  while  not  far  off  are  to  be  seen  “ upon  the  grassy  downs,  elephants  for  towns,”  without 
number. 

Upon  the  north-east  coast  of  “ Java  la  Grande  ” of  our  first  facsimile  will  be  observed  “ Coste 
dangereuse,”  upon  our  second  facsimile  and  the  Desceliers’  map  of  1550  the  name  is  altered  to  “ Coste 
perilleuse,”  and  is  suggestive  at  first  sight  of  being  merely  fanciful  geography. 

However,  on  the  Nicolas  Vallard  portolano,  compiled  in  1547  from  earlier  materials,  we  find  the 
same  coast  line,  with  not  only  “coste  dangeroze  ” but  also  a profusion  of  additional  names  not  found 
on  the  Desceliers’  or  other  contemporary  French  maps  or  portolani.  Among  these  occur  “ Rio 
primero — S.  Nicollab  ” {sic)  [i.e.,  S.  Nicolas]  and  “ C.  Frimoso  ” {cf.  Sir  Thomas  ŸhiYivp's  facsimile,  Brit. 
Mus.,  S.,  35,  10).  As  is  well  known,  many  of  these  names  in  their  more  correct  forms  were  to  be 
found  in  early  Spanish  charts  of  Newr  Guinea,  afterwards  reproduced  by  Ortelius  in  his  Theatrum 
Orbis  Terrarium  {cf  editions  of  1570,  fol.  2,  and  1592.  fol.  6;  also  Tatton’s  charts  of  1600,  in 
Mémoires  de  I Académie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1787,  p.  146,  plate  6). 

In  short,  these  names,  as  well  as  the  north-east  coast  line  of  “ Java  la  Grande,”  as  delineated  on 
the  Desceliers’  maps  and  Vallard  portolano,  are  far  more  suggestive  of  those  of  New  Guinea  than  of 
the  east  coast  of  Australia,  as  maintained  by  Dalrymple  now  more  than  a century  ago. 

The  mappemonde  of  1550  differs  from  the  originals  of  our  first  two  facsimiles  in  that  it  contains 
a series  of  twenty-five  square  cartouches,  containing  descriptions  of  countries,  etc.,  distributed  over 
the  whole  map  like  so  many  horn  books.  The  first  portion  of  one  of  those  relating  to  Asia  reads  : 
“ Asie  est  une  des  troys  parties  de  la  terre  selon  les  anciens  de  laquelle  la  situacion  du  coste  Austral 
est  asses  experimentee  et  principallement  par  les  navigacions  des  portugoys  lesquelz  de  present  y habi- 
tent en  plusieurs  lieux.”  This  testimony  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  belief  that  the  geographical 
information  respecting  the  Eastern  Archipelago  recorded  upon  the  Desceliers’  group  of  mappemondes, 
was  derived  in  no  very  remote  way  from  Portuguese  and  Spanish  sources.  The  labour  of  compiling 
and  adorning  this  mappemonde  of  1550  must  have  been  immense,  and  from  a pictorial  point  of 
view  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  whole  group. 

Such  was  the  interest  attached  to  this  map  by  our  gallant  French  neighbours  twenty  years  ago 
that  toward  the  end  of  1876  the  late  M.  V.  A.  Malte  Brun,  on  behalf  of  the  Société  de  Géographie, 
Paris,  applied  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Major  for  permission  to  have  a photographic  facsimile  made  of  it. 
Although  Mr.  Major  obtained  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  the  necessary  permission 
for  its  execution  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
cost. 

Map  D. 

Desceliers  mappemonde , 1553. — To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  map,  the  last  of  the  series, 
was  first  brought  into  public  notice  at  the  Exposition  of  the  Second  International  Geographical 
Congress  at  Paris,  1875.  Vide  Catalogue  par  M.  Felix  Fournier  (Section  Autriche-Hongrie), 
p.  157,  No.  147. 

It  was  afterwards  described  and  compared  with  Map  C of  1550  by  M.  V.  A.  Malte  Brun  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Géographie,  1876,  Cinquième  Série,  vol.  xii.,  p.  295.  At  this  period  it 
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belonged  to  the  Abbé  Sigismond  de  Bubics  of  Vienna.  Some  two  years  later  it  was  submitted 
for  inspection  to  Mr.  Major  at  the  British  Museum  by  M.  Thibaudeau,  where  it  remained  for 
nearly  three  months  during  the  spring  of  1878.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  at  this  period  that 
we  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a comparative  study  of  the  whole  group  of  the  four  Desceliers’ 
mappemondes,  an  experience  which  we  venture  to  affirm  is  quite  unique  among  students  of 
cartography.  A small  photographic  reproduction  of  this  mappemonde  was  exhibited  at  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  held  in  Paris,  1889.  As  far  as  our  memory  serves  us  the  mappe- 
monde of  1553  was  drawn  on  four  skins  of  parchment  about  the  same  size  ( i.e .,  7ft.  2in.  x 4ft.  5in.) 
as  the  preceding  one  of  1550.  The  Desceliers’  mappemonde  of  1553,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  has 
been  lost  sight  of  since  it  was  examined  by  us  in  1878.  Its  present  location  is  also  unknown,  even 
to  our  esteemed  friend  and  confrere , M.  Gabriel  Marcel  of  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  (Section  des 
Cartes  et  Plans). 

AV  e are  not  without  hope  that  the  setting  forth  of  our  three  facsimiles  will  lead  to  a closer  study 
of  these  interesting  monuments  of  geography  and  of  the  materials  used  by  Pierre  Desceliers  in 
their  formation.  We  conclude  for  the  present  our  short  studies  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
A.  von  Humboldt  : “Il  en  est  des  cartes  comme  de  ces  tableaux  de  positions  astronomiques  que 
renferment  nos  Ephémérides  destinées  à l'usage  des  navigateurs.  Depuis  un  long  espace  de  temps, 
les  matériaux  les  plus  hétérogènes  ont  été  employés  à leur  rédaction  ; et,  sans  le  secours  de  l’histoire 
de  la  géographie,  on  ne  pourroit  guère  se  flatter  de  découvrir  un  jour  sur  quelle  autorité  repose 
chaque  donnée  partielle  ” ( Voyage  aux  Régions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent , Pte.  iii. 
Relation  Historique,  Paris,  1819,  4to,  torn.  2,  p.  712). 
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COLLATION. 


AUTOTYPE  FACSIMILES  OF  THE  THREE  MAPPEMONDES. 

A.  Key-Map  and  15  Sheets. 

B.  Key-Map  and  15  Sheets. 

C.  Key-Map  and  16  Sheets. 


